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FRAGMENTS FROM A SOLDIER'S PHILOSOPHY 

By Lt.-Col. J. E. E. Craster 

There are many who think that the influence of the soldiers who return from the war 
will cause great political, economic and social changes in their respective countries; that 
these men will have a broader, clearer, saner, or at any rate different, point oj view as a 
result oj their experiences and that this point oj view ultimately will be absorbed into 
the mass of public opinion and cause dynamic upheavals in lije. Probably soldiers, like 
others, will be divided in their ideas, nevertheless the subjoined jragments jrom the 
English Review are oj intense interest as illustrating what we may expect in part jrom 
the psychological reaction to the war. — Ed. 



WHEN the armies come home 
they will shock the stay-at- 
home Englander. The fight- 
ing men have been shocked so thoroughly, 
and continuously, that they cannot be 
shocked any more by the naked facts of 
life, and they have forgotten that there 
are others who may still be shocked. 

Before the war we. were too easily 
shocked. Our. humanity was a. hysterical 
affair at the disposal, of anyone who could 
shock us with lurid details. We lost our 
heads and our tempers over any highly- 
coloured cause. We were too impatient to 
sift evidence or probe deeply. For men 
who have lost their tempers and heads are 
incapable of impartial judgment. We were 
more to be honoured for our hearts than 
our nerves. 

The war has not hardened our hearts, 
but it has braced our nerves. We are juster 
judges, but not less humane. We have 
looked into the depths of human infamy 
and seen the heights of human courage 
and self-sacrifice. We are men. 

Much of our social legislation is based 
on the false assumption that wealth means 



happiness; yet it is wrong to be too happy. 
Or,, to put it more plainly, we denounce 
the rich for their wealth, and pity the poor 
for their lack of it. To be rich is a crime, 
to be poor is a misfortune. If a man 
would be happy and virtuous, he must be 
suspended half-way between riches and 
poverty— in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium, which may be upset at any moment 
by a. change. in his bank balance. A few 
thousand, pounds more or less will raise 
him to the rank of a criminal or cast him 
down into the crowd of unfortunates. 

This stupid theory that wealth brings 
happiness is the cause of most of the ills 
that afflict society. It makes the strug- 
gle for life very hard and pitiless, because 
the struggle for life is mixed up with the 
struggle for wealth. Men who entered the 
fight to gain a tolerable living, fight on 
long after they have attained their origi- 
nal, object, because they assume that 
wealth brings happiness. And all this 
stupidity arises because men do not think; 
they waste their lives for want of a little 
clear thinking. 

Yet the Churches tell us that the root 
of all misery is, sin. If any intolerable mis- 
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ery cannot be attributed to any known 
sin, they invent a new sin to account for 
it. I read an article in the Times the other 
day, which tried to prove that a belief in 
the survival of the fittest was a sin — a sin 
responsible for all the misery in our big 
cities. 

Misery springs, in fact, from two main 
roots. One is ignorance; the other, a fail- 
ure to think— honestly and clearly. 

But if the Churches want a new sin, 
here is one for them — "to doubt the effi- 
ciency of the police." 

The Churches could employ their time 
much better than in inventing new sins. 
If they would but denounce ignorance as 
the root of all other sins — ignorance of life 
and all that it means, all that it might 
mean; ignorance of self; ignorance of hu- 
man nature — if they would teach us that 
honest, rigorous self-analysis must be the 
foundation of all virtue, then the Churches 
would lead the way in the reformation of 
the world. 

It is strange that many of the great 
financial swindlers have been noted for 
their religious fervour. It is easy to dis- 
miss them as hypocrites, yet they were 
probably genuine, in so far as such men 
can be genuine at all. They were "on the 
make" in religion as in everything else. 
They were competing for the rewards 
which the church or chapel offered. They 
believed themselves to be laying up trea- 
sure where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt. There must be something wrong 
with a church or chapel in which such men 
can find their spiritual home. 

We are so hard on vagabonds that we 
have almost exterminated the race. Yet 
many vagabonds get more happiness out 
of life than we have ever attained to. 
Vagabonds are pioneers, adventurous ex- 
perimenters in the art of living. If we 
eliminate all experiments in art, the art 



dies. Before the war the art of living was 
almost dead. 

We are so unimaginative, so sure of our 
own methods, that if we find a man who 
from choice lives a life different from our 
own, we pity him. Yet we never guess that 
we ourselves are to be pitied; that life 
might be a much bigger, finer thing than 
we have ever dreamt of. 

Every man should be a soldier for some 
of his life, but no man should be a soldier 
all his life. In fact, no man should devote 
his whole life to one business or profes- 
sion. For every business becomes a routine 
after a time, and routine is the deadly 
enemy of all that is best in life. It kills the 
interest and joy in living. It produces a 
stagnation of the mind. The war has 
snatched many men away from the rou- 
tine which was deadening their lives. 

Nowadays, democracy is lauded to the 
skies as the cure for all human ills. But a 
democratic government is no better, can- 
not be any better, than the average voter 
who elects it. In fact, it requires a higher 
general standard of honesty and intelli- 
gence than any other form of government. 
The democratic voter must not be merely 
passively honest; but he must be inspired 
with an active hatred of all political tricks. 
He must be fitted with the fanatical sort 
of honesty that hangs political wire-pull- 
ers from lamp-posts. And in order that he 
may select the right culprits he must be 
educated in democratic government; he 
must be shown the pitfalls that lie in the 
path of democracy, and must learn about 
the various diseases that afflict it. Unless 
he does this, he will be at the mercy of the 
political wire-pullers. 

If the electors are ignorant, dishonest, 
or indifferent, a democracy is the feeblest 
and most corruptible form of government. 

If God is omnipotent, then He is re- 
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sponsible for all the abominations and 
cruelties of the war. In other words, an 
omnipotent God must be a callous and 
cruel monster. And because civilised men 
cannot believe in a callous, cruel God, 
they are beginning to look for a God who 
is good but not omnipotent. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, who represents more 
accurately than any other writer the 
thoughts of the men of this generation, 
has written three books about the search 
for a God whom the modern man can be- 
lieve in. Most of his readers probably 
agree with his negative statements; it is 
comparatively easy to say what God is 
not. It is when he tries to define what God 
is that the difficulties begin. His descrip- 
tion of God, in fact, conjures up a picture 
of a hustling, bustling social reformer. 
Most of us want a finer, bigger God than 
that. 

There is only one object worth pursu- 
ing: to love and to be loved. Only this can 
bring a man peace and happiness. Fame, 
wealth, worldly honours are not worth an 
hour of peace or happiness. They should 
be but accidental things that a man gath- 
ers by the way, and drops as light-heart- 
edly as he gathers them. 

It is difficult to judge impartially be- 
tween the claims of the State and the 
claims of the Individual. Yet some of the 
most important issues of the future de- 
pend upon a just decision of their conflict- 
ing claims. 

If we regard the State as only an ag- 
glomeration of individuals, who are held 
together more by outside pressure than 
internal ties; if we remember that the 
progress of the State rests ultimately upon 
the progress of the individuals who com- 
pose it, we shall judge fairly. But if we 
exalt the State above the individual, the 



State will grow to be a terrible Moloch, a 
bloodthirsty idol, to whom we must sac- 
rifice our children. 

The State exists to preserve justice be- 
tween individuals, and to protect them 
from the aggression of other States. These 
are the State's legitimate duties. But when 
it becomes aggressive, an offensive weapon 
for the discomfiture of other States, it has 
passed beyond its legitimate role, and is 
but a nuisance and a danger to the world 
at large, and to its own nation in particu- 
lar. 

If all men were perfect, the State would 
disappear; there would be no reason or 
excuse for its further existence. The State, 
in fact, has its origin in the imperfection 
of mankind. It is a stick for a lame man to 
lean upon. But sometimes the lame man, 
forgetting the purpose of his stick, uses it 
to assault his neighbours. The progress of 
man is not to be attained by giving him a 
stouter and more formidable stick, but by 
curing his lameness and taking away his 
stick. In fact, man's progress depends 
upon the perfecting of the individual, not 
upon the perfecting of the State. 

The progress of mankind is due to ab- 
normal men and women, men and women 
who initiate changes. The normal, con- 
ventional units in society merely preserve 
its stability; they are ballast, dead- weight 
—nothing more. All the motive power is 
supplied by the abnormal men and women. 

Yet we discourage by every insidious 
means any man who differs from the nor- 
mal. We treat him as an "outcast" and a 
pariah. It is the normal and mediocre that 
we desire and applaud. 

We are hampered and weighed down 
by a heavy burden of old traditions and 
conventions. The past is a millstone 
hung round the neck of the present. If we 
could but start afresh as a people without 
a past ! 



